A  Family  Affair 


^**®**®  *  raucous  debate  between 

UAR  castigating  both  the 

UAR  and  Iraq  for  their  harassment  of  Arab  Communists. 

and  other  organizations  have 

violently  prot^t^  Moscow  s  intrusion  into  their  internal  affairs. 

of  Arab  leadership  is  nothing  new.  Ever  since 
^ident  Nasser  swallowed  Syria,  the  Communist  press  has  felt 

leaders.  This  criticism  has  become 
pressure  from  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists,  who  are  not  as  tolerant  nor  as  indulgent  as  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

the  Siro'^Xiner''®  “**”““”*  “  “d  ‘‘e  «Perity  of 

suffering  from  isolation  because  his  cam- 
the  Arab  world  and  in  Africa  have  been 
^  isolated  figure,  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  Nasser 

conference  of  non-aligned  states,  to  create  a 
nhird  force  of  neutrals  in  the  United  Nations  this  fall. 

The  proposal  has  not  been  widely  acclaimed.  Nasser’s  “neutral- 

Zi  1*.®  Communists,  he  never  Lils  to  pTi 

mote  Moscow  s  political  Ime  against  the  West. 

Nasser  is  to  become  the  world’s  leading  neutralist,  he  must 
change  his  image.  Accordingly,  it  serves  his  purpose  to  clash  with 
Moscow  at  this  time.  That  is  the  real  reason  why  all  Cairo  propa- 
ganda  agencies  have  been  attributing  Moscow’s  attacks  to  Nassefs 
lefidership  in  the  neutralist  conference. 

“  another  consideration.  The  Administration  in  Wash- 
IS  now  formulating  a  new  policy  and  a  new  aid  program  in 

SiitS^lta^  •  had  a  cult  of  admirers  in  tie 

*  reassessment  and  have 
that  we  can  outbid  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  buy  Nasser  back.  They  are  even  urging  that  we  take 
over  construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam. 

T  ,  increased  steadily  in  the  last  few  years 

ioo  shipped  the  UAR  $48  million  in  surplus  foods.  It  rose 
to  $82  millKm  in  1960.  It  was  $76.8  million  in  the  last  half  of  1960 
j^s  Cairo  Radio  think  that  it  can  conjure  up  a  few  more  millions 
by  a  few  dazzling  anti-Communist  broadcasts? 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  Nasser  has  really  become 
mde^ndent  of  Moscow  and  its  propaganda  line.  The  Middle  East 
would  be  transformed  overnight. 

♦  *  * 

Mosww  ^  get  tough  with  Nasser  because  Nasser  is  not  a  free 
w  favored  nation.  Between  1955 

r  the  UAR  have  risen 

published  Soviet  military  aid  has  amounted  to 
fv  1  ™^hion — a  total  of  $1,231  million — almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total  Soviet  aid  program  to  aU  non-Communist  countries 

Nasser  has  recently  acquired  MIG  19s  and  T-54  tanks  from  the 
boviet  Union.  No  Cairo  broadcast  has  yet  announced  that  they 
are  being  returned.  ^ 

MorTOver,  Nasser  has  mortgaged  his  cotton  crop  to  the  Com¬ 
munist^  bloc  for  years  to  come.  Cotton  accounts  for  70  percent  of 
percent  of  it  goes  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  upon 
Which  he  depends  for  most  of  his  oU,  his  coal,  his  pig  iron  and  much 
or  nis  machinery. 

Nasser  and  Khrushchev  are  bound  together  by  the  hard  facts 
®nd  political  convenience  and  it  is  an  illusion 
to  believe  that  these  have  been  changed  by  a  noisy  family  brawl. 
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The  Refugees.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
Department  of  State  is  concentrating 
on  the  need  to  reach  an  early  solution 
of  the  Arab  refugee  problem. 

Pr^ident  Kennedy  discussed  the 
question  with  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
Gurion  of  Israel  during  the  latter’s  visit 
to  this  counu-y.  It  is  reported  that  he 
also  raised  the  issue  in  letters  dispatched 
late  in  May  to  Arab  leaders. 

At  its  last  session,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  called  on  the  Palestine  Con¬ 
ciliation  Commission  to  report  back,  by 
Oct.  15,  on  the  implementation  of  the 
1948  UN  resolution  which  recom¬ 
mended  that  refugees  who  wish  to  live 
at  peace  should  be  permitted  to  return 
to  Israel  or  to  receive  compensation  for 
their  property. 

i\s  one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
rcC  (the  others  are  France  and  Tur- 
k^),  the  United  States  hopes  that  the 
PCC  can  bring  in  a  positive  report.  If 
It  fails,  the  Arabs  would  then  be  rein¬ 
forced  in  their  demand  that  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  PCC  be  changed.  This 
would  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  been  insisting  that  the 
composition  of  UN  agencies  be  changed 
to  represent  East,  West  and  neutrals. 

Most  experts  recognize  that  most  of 
the  refugees  will  have  to  be  resettled 
and  no  one  except  Arab  propagandists 
really  expects  Israel  to  take  back  any 
substantial  num^r.  Whether  Israel  can 
take  any  back  in  advance  of  a  peace 
sel^ement  is  a  highly  debatable  issue. 
(The  fact  that  the  UN  1948  resolution 
wso  called  for  an  Arab-Israel  settlement 
IS  alwa)^  ignored  in  these  discussions 
and  in  the  debates  at  the  UN.)  But 
some  experts  believe  that  Israel  can 
take  back  some  of  the  refugees  and 
that  the  balance  can  be  permanently 
ItKated  either  in  the  host  countries, 
where  the  refugees  now  are,  or  by  emi- 
graUon  to  other  countries.  The  prob¬ 
lem  IS  how  to  start  the  process  There 
o"*y  would 
allow  the  Arabs  a  choice  between  re- 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Aid  Program  in  Danger  I 


President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  foreign 
aid  program  is  facing  serious  difficulty 
because  many  Congressmen  have  come 
to  believe  that  foreign  aid  hasn’t  worked. 
Unless  American  public  opinion  is  mo¬ 
bilized  in  favor  of  the  program,  it  will 
be  slashed  and  some  of  its  essential 
features  will  be  rejected. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  our  major  legislation  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  While  it  is 
up  to  the  President  to  formulate  U.S. 
policy,  his  capacity  to  enlist  friends  and 
deter  foes  may  be  determined  by  the 
type  of  weapons  Congress  puts  in  his 
hands.  And  if  a  jaded  and  disillusioned 
Congress  turns  isolationist  and  dras¬ 
tically  reduces  the  program,  our  coun¬ 
try  will  face  new  dangers. 

There  is  a  new  emphasis  in  our  aid 
program.  The  objective  is  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  to  strengthen  defenses. 

President  Kennedy  stated  our  objec¬ 
tive  in  his  inaugmal  address: 

*To  ffiose  peoples  in  ffie  hnts  and 
villages  of  hidf  tfie  ^obe,  strng- 
gling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery,  we  pledge  our  be^  efforts 
to  help  them  help  themselves  for 
whatever  period  required,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  Commnnirts  may  be  do¬ 
ing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their 
votes,  bat  because  it  is  ri^it.  If  a 
free  society  cannot  hdp  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  ffiie 
few  who  are  rich.** 

Past  Emphasis.  Ten  years  ago,  a 
U.S.  Senator  told  us  that  he  could  not 
vote  to  grant  American  aid  to  another 
country,  merely  to  help  its  people.  He 
had  to  be  convinced  ^t  the  expendi¬ 
ture  would  strengthen  U.S.  security. 

Because  national  security  was  its 
overriding  justification,  our  aid  program 
was  cast  in  a  defense  mold.  The  major 
ingredient  was  military  hardware. 
nomic  assistance  was  widely  regarded 
as  wasteful,  and  there  was  just  a  dash 
of  benevdence  for  seasoning. 

The  entire  program  seemed  to  be 
largely  a  reaction  to  fear  rather  than  a 
reflection  of  hope.  Military  experts 
warned  that  we  had  to  contain  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  They  established  bases  and 
this  meant  supporting  regimes  where 
those  bases  were  located. 

On  Capitol  HOI  it  was  often  said  that 
it  was  che^)er  to  equip  and  train  sd- 
(hers  of  odicr  countries  than  our  own. 
This  grated  harshly  on  sensitive  ears, 
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for  it  suggested  that  we  were  renting 
mercenaries  rather  than  enlisting  and 
supporting  allies. 

Our  philosophy  was  defensive  and 
largely  negative.  We  were  in  a  hold¬ 
ing  operation.  We  were  trying  to 
sound  the  alarm — ^to  alert  peoples  every¬ 
where  to  the  menace  of  aggressive  com¬ 
munism — but  we  failed  to  develop  a 
positive  program  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  democracy. 

The  fight  against  poverty,  ignorance 
and  disease  became  a  cliche — boldly 
proclaimed  but  ineffectively  financed. 
We  appropriated  vast  sums  for  guns, 
planes,  tanks  and  missiles,  but  the  battle 
for  health  and  education  was  waged 
with  the  cheapest  weapons — ^with  type 
and  talk. 

In  countries  which  share  our  com¬ 
mitment  and  which  practice  democracy, 
our  policies  were  more  successful  than 
is  generally  realized.  The  extent  of  our 
successes  has  been  obscured  by  expo¬ 
sures  of  failure  which  claimed  the 
headlines. 

Setbacks.  We  did  suffer  some  severe 
setbacks  —  particularly  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  giving  aid  to  war-disabled  coun¬ 
tries  with  recuperative  powers  like  those 
of  Europe,  and  giving  aid  to  countries 
which  lack  administrative  capacity, 
trained  people  and  a  sense  of  purpose. 

The  Russians  have  developed  the 
skill  to  exploit  discontent  and  incite  re¬ 
volt.  But  our  concern  for  stability  im- 


Why  PeopU  Need  Help 

The  Administration’s  presentation  to 
Congress  offers  graphic  evidence  of  the 
need  for  American  aid  to  imderde- 
veloped  countries. 

If  the  Communists  are  making  head¬ 
way  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
it  is  not  merely  because  of  Soviet  scien¬ 
tific  achievements  in  space.  Commu¬ 
nists  know  how  to  exploit  hunger— how 
to  emphasize  the  gap  between  the 
wealthy  United  States  and  its  less  fortu¬ 
nate  fnends  and  neighbors. 

Edocatioa.  The  A^inistration  com¬ 
pares  educational  facilities. 

TmcImt*  t«r  It.SM  %  mt  lIHt— C7 


U.S. 

91 

2 

Brazil 

45 

51 

Colombia 

44 

38 

Egypt 

25 

75 

Iran 

18 

85 

Vietnam 

14 

70 

pelled  US  to  support  and  arm  conserva-  i 
tive  regimes.  Our  purpose  was  to  j 
strengthen  their  resistance  to  Commu¬ 
nist  penetration,  but  our  critics  charged 
that  our  weapons  were  mounted  by 
those  governments  to  repel  democratic 
change  and  that  we  were  the  foe,  not 
the  friend,  of  progress. 

Defense  walls  erected  on  the  miscal¬ 
culations  of  our  intelligence  forces  have 
crumbled  into  debris  in  many  places 
around  the  world. 

From  time  to  time  our  client  rulers 
have  been  toppled  from  power,  but  in¬ 
variably  we  would  be  swiftly — and  wish¬ 
fully — ^reassured  that  the  new  regime 
was  even  friendlier  to  the  United  States 
than  the  old  one.  Too  often,  however, 
succeeding  melancholy  dispatches  de¬ 
scribed  missions  to  and  from  Moscow. 
The  new  regimes  began  to  call  them¬ 
selves  “neutralist"  but  they  tied  their 
policies  to  Soviet  sputniks,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  beat  us  into  space  and  began 
to  outdo  us  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 

Reaching  People.  It  is  easier  to  diag¬ 
nose  aUments  than  to  prescribe  cures. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  our  aid  failed  to 
reach  people  but  enriched  and  strength¬ 
ened  tmpopular  and  corrupt  regimes. 
But  just  how  does  an  aid  program  reach 
people?  Governments  deal  with  govern¬ 
ments.  They  have  little  direct  contact 
with  the  people  themselves.  The  omni¬ 
present  hazard  in  an  aid  program  is  that 
our  dollars  may  endorse  the  wrong  re¬ 
gime  and  render  us  anathema  to  its  suc- 


Hcalth.  The  United  States  has  135 
doctors  for  every  100,000  people.  In¬ 
dia  has  18;  Guatemala  17;  Burma' 12; 
Ghana  4;  Ethiopia  1.1. 

Infant  mortality  in  the  United  States 
is  26  per  1,000  live  births.  It  is  127  in 
Chile;  90  in  Guatemala  and  Ghana;  81 
in  Mexico;  80  in  Malaya. 

The  infant  bom  in  the  United  States 
may  expect  to  live  70  years.  Life  ex¬ 
pectancy  is  40  years  in  Egypt;  38  in 
Mexico;  35  in  India;  32  in  Indonesia; 
30  in  Pakistan. 

The  problem  is  fu^er  complicated 
by  the  population  explosion. 

It  is  estunated  that  population  in  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  rise  25  per¬ 
cent — from  1,380  million  to  1,730 
million  by  1970.  In  the  same  deciuk, 
the  population  growth  in  developed 
countries  will  be  11  percent — from  580 
million  to  645  million. 


cessor.  Nor  will  the  problem  become 
easier  in  the  years  ahead.  For  in  many 
nations  around  the  world  there  will  be 
a  succession  of  revolutions,  as  impa¬ 
tient  people,  demancUng  a  stake  in  their 
government  and  a  share  in  their  econ¬ 
omy,  will  replace  incompetent  rulers. 
Our  problem  is  to  find  a  way  of  help¬ 
ing  people  in  these  countries  without 
necessarily  underwriting  the  regime  of 
the  moment.  Manifestly,  this  is  best 
done  by  helping  people  in  the  field  of 
education  and  health. 

Many  Congressmen  are  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  hazardous,  if  not  wrong, 
to  establish  a  military  base  or  arm  a 
government  in  an  underdeveloped  area. 
But  military  men  will  reply  that  many 
of  these  countries  would  be  subverted 
overnight  by  agents  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  unless  their  internal  security  forces 
were  strong  enough  to  resist  them. 

The  New  Emphasis.  The  significant 
change  in  the  new  program  sponsored 
by  the  Kennedy  Administration  is  the 
emphasis  on  long-term  planning  and 
low  interest  dollar  loans  to  finance  de¬ 
velopment  and  help  countries  to  become 
independent  of  external  assistance.  The 
Administration  hopes  to  get  away  from 
the  emergency  grant  to  avert  fiscal  col¬ 
lapse  or  political  disorder,  although  it 
concedes  it  cannot  be  done  overnight. 

It  is  hoped  to  relate  our  assistance  to 
each  country’s  economy  as  a  whole;  to 
encourage  it  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in 
order;  to  reorganize  its  tax,  monetary, 
regulatory  policies  and  to  mobilize  its 
total  energies  and  resources. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  spend 
$2,921  million  in  the  next  year  on  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  as  compared  with 
$1,885  million  for  military  aid. 

The  economic  aid  program  contem¬ 
plates  $1,200  million  in  development 
loans  in  the  first  year.  This  would  in¬ 
crease  to  $1,900  million  annually  in  the 
succeeding  four  years.  Thus,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  wants  authority  to  borrow 
$7.3  billion  from  the  Treasury  over  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Our  loans  to  other  countries  may  run 
as  long  as  SO  years.  They  will  re¬ 
payable  in  dollars  rather  than  in  local 
currencies;  the  United  States  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  vast  supplies  of  local  curren¬ 
cies — a  source  of  friction. 

India,  Pakistan  and  Brazil  will  get  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  development  loans  in 
1961  and  1962.  We  are  committed  to 
advance  $500  million  to  India,  $150 
million  to  Pakistan  and  $100  million  to 
Brazil.  No  other  loans  are  earmarked 
at  this  time  because  the  Administration 
wants  to  ensure  that  future  programs 
meet  the  new  criteria. 

Grants  are  unpopular  with  Congress. 
Last  year,  the  program  earmarked 
grants  for  30  nations  but  emergencies 


raised  the  number  to  37.  This  number 
will  be  cut  in  the  new  grant  program, 
which  will  total  one  billion  dollars.  The 
percentage  to  be  loaned  will  rise  from 
30  to  40  percent 

We  will  continue  Support  Assistance 
— in  the  amount  of  $610  million — to  21 
nations.  Two-thirds  of  this  siim  will  go 
to  eight  nations  which  border  on  the 
Sino-Soviet  frontier  and  which  make  a 
contribution  to  free  world  defense  by 
maintaining  defense  and  internal  se¬ 
curity  forces,  by  granting  base  rights  to 
the  United  States  and  by  participating 
in  the  SEATO  and  CENTO  alliances. 

Five  countries  will  share  $82.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  grants,  which  will  keep  them 
alive.  They  are  meiuiced  by  internal 
instability,  maladministration,  adverse 
political  or  economic  trends. 

The  Administration  will  allocate  $60 
million  to  countries  which  allow  the 
United  States  to  maintain  bases  on  their 
soil.  Some  have  become  neutralist  and 
are  under  Soviet  pressure. 

Another  $68  million  will  be  used  for 
nations  which  do  not  want  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  dependent  on  Soviet  aid. 

The  Adnfinistration  is  asking  $389 
million  for  Development  Grants,  with 
the  emphasis  on  education  and  health. 

This  program  would  allow  about 
$125  million  for  new  projects,  mostly 
for  tropical  Africa. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  is 
asking  for  a  $500  million  Contingency 
Fund,  which  is  certain  to  encounter 
Congressional  opposition  because  of  its 


Aid  in  the  Near  East 

IsraeL  Grant  aid  to  Israel  which  be¬ 
gan  10  years  ago  will  not  be  continued 
in  the  1961-62  foreign  aid  program. 
However,  the  level  of  assistance  will  not 
be  reduced.  Israel  will  be  able  to  make 
up  for  the  reduction  through  purchases 
of  surplus  foods  with  its  own  currencies 
or  through  development  loans. 

Aid  to  Israel  began  in  1951  with  a 
$65  million  grant  to  enable  that  court- 
try  to  absorb  and  resettle  Jewish  refu¬ 
gees.  The  character  of  American  aid 
to  Israel  changed  from  grants  to  loans, 
as  her  economy  develo]^. 

In  the  last  tnree  years,  grant  aid  to 
Israel  was  fixed  at  $7.5  million  annually, 
although  this  money  had  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  foods. 

Ionian.  Jordan  is  the  largest  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  grant  assistance  in  the  Near 
East.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  grant  totaled 
$48  million. 

The  desert  kingdom  is  a  long  way 
from  self-sustaining  growth  because  it 
has  few  natural  resources  and  many  of 
its  people  are  refugees.  Most  of  the 
U.S.  n^t  goes  for  budget  support, 
since  Jordan  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  its  army  and  for  its  administration. 

Most  other  Near  East  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  U.S.  aid  will  be  allocated  sur¬ 
plus  roods. 


size,  and  $159  million  to  finance  our 
participation  in  13  international  agei^ 
cies,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Congo, 
UNICEF,  UNRWA,  etc. 

One  new  item  in  the  program  is  a  re¬ 
quest  for  $20  million  for  research  to 
better  foreign  aid  techniques. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  request 
for  “no  year”  appropriations.  Under 
present  practices,  appropriations  lapse 
and  dollars  revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
if  they  are  not  committed  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  This  has  meant  a  last 
minute  rush  to  approve  projects  and 
obligate  the  necessary  funds  before 
deadline — a  rush  which  causes  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  standards. 

The  Criticisni.  The  new  aid  program 
faces  stiff  opposition  in  Congress  and, 
paradoxically,  the  new  features  which 
are  designed  to  improve  our  methods  of 
foreign  aid  draw  t^  strongest  criticism. 

1.  Congressmen  object  to  long-term 
financing  because  they  believe  that  it 
will  deprive  them  of  their  authority  to 
review  the  appropriations  from  year  to 
year.  In  reply,  the  Administration  points 
out  that  if  Congress  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  the  aid  money  is  being  loaned 
it  can  always  intervene  and  revoke  the 
authority.  It  is  argued  that  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  may  be  adequate  if  assist¬ 
ance  is  limited  to  budget^  support  or 
technical  assistance  or  to  specific  proj¬ 
ects,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 

Turn  the  page 


Refugees.  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
approve  a  $13.35  million  contribution 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Administration  for  the  Arab  ref¬ 
ugees.  This  is  in  addition  to  $4.85  mil¬ 
lion,  which  is  unspent  from  the  1961 
appropriation,  and  about  $6  million  in 
surplus  foods  for  the  same  purpose. 
Vocational  training  will  be  expanded  in 
the  refugee  centers  to  enable  more  refu¬ 
gees  to  become  self-supporting. 

The  Administration  is  sensitive  to 
continuing  Congressional  concern  over 
the  fact  that  little  progress  has  becm 
made  to  resettle  the  Arab  refugees,  al¬ 
though  the  majority  are  no  longer  living 
in  UNRWA  camps. 

The  legislation  contains  a  proviso: 
“In  determining  whether  or  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine 
refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  UNRWA  for  Palestine 
refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  President 
shall  take  into  account,  (1)  whether  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  Arab  host  governments  are 
taking  steps  towards  the  resettlement 
and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  and 
(2)  the  extent  and  success  of  efforts  by 
the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  to  rectify  the  Palestine  refugee 
relief  n^.” 
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work  out  any  comprehensive  long-term 
development  program  and  to  influence 
recipient  countries  to  reorganize  their 
economies  unless  the  Administration  can 
commit  itself  for  more  than  a  year. 

2.  The  Adnunistration  proposes  to  fi¬ 
nance  development  loans  by  borrowing 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  is  also 
under  attack,  although  this  method  has 
been  used  for  many  years  to  finance 
some  23  other  major  programs. 

3.  Critics  contend  that  the  program 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments.  However,  80  percent  of  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Congressmen  who  represent  areas 
suffering  from  unemployment  believe 
that  we  should  be  spending  more  of  our 
money  to  stimulate  employment  at 
home.  The  fact  is  that  foreign  aid  cre¬ 
ates  jobs.  Since  most  of  the  money  is 
spent  in  this  country,  several  hundred 
thousand  people  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work  if  the  program  were  cut  off. 
Moreover,  our  l^t  customers  are  de¬ 
veloped  countries.  We  will  increase  our 
trade  and  stimulate  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  as  new  countries  develop  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  provide  new  markets. 

The  Alternative.  Can  the  United  States 
afford  foreign  aid? 

The  Administration  estimates  that  the 
cost  is  about  $15  for  each  person,  about 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  and  less  than  three  per¬ 
cent  of  our  total  1962  budget.  This  is 
not  a  large  amount  when  one  realizes 
that  if  underdeveloped  countries  do  not 
receive  substantial  external  assistance 
from  the  United  States  and  other  West¬ 
ern  nations  they  will  be  compelled  to 
turn  to  Moscow  for  that  assistance. 

By  1960,  the  number  of  countries 
receiving  aid  from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
was  24.  The  bloc  aid  totaled  $1,165 
million  in  1960,  with  a  cumulative  total 
of  $3.6  billion.  This  is  exclusive  of  mil¬ 
itary  aid,  which  totaled  $U  billion. 

By  1960,  there  were  6,510  Sino-So¬ 
viet  technicians  dispersed  around  the 
woiid,  in  addition  to  1,370  military 
technicians — a  total  of  7,880. 

•  *  * 

It  is  true  that  we  have  suffered  sharp 
reverses  in  our  foreign  policy  during  the 
last  few  years. 

But  the  answer  is  not  to  retreat  to 
isolation  in  helpless  defeatism.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  to  take  the  offensive  in  a  new 
and  more  dynamic  approach  to  the 
world’s  peoples.  In  the  final  analysis, 
our  national  security  and  worid  peace 
are  enhanced  as  the  circle  of  our  friends 
expands  *and  .as  the  quality  of  that 
frwndship  deepens.  No  nation  can  stand 
alone. 
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patriation  and  compensation,  very  few 
would  go  back  to  Israel  but  would  con¬ 
sider  other  alternatives.  This,  too,  is 
highly  debatable. 

One  fact  appears  certain.  The  Is¬ 
raelis  are  not  likely  to  accept  the  re¬ 
patriation  of  any  substantial  group  un¬ 
less  there  is  an  agreement  on  setde- 
ment  of  the  entire  problem.  The  refugee 
population  rises  at  the  rate  of  30,(^ 
a  year  and  any  contribution  by  Israel 
would  be  swifdy  cancelled  by  the  rising 
population  unless  provision  were  made 
to  ensure  the  permanent  locadon  of  all. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy- 
Ben-Gurion  talks,  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  was 
asked  whether  he  had  discussed  the  ref¬ 
ugee  problem  with  President  Kennedy! 
He  said,  “I  had  a  very  large  measure 
of  agreement  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States”  and  he  went  on  to  say 
that  if  the  Arabs  accepted  there  would 
be  a  solution. 

Arab  Reaction.  The  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  and  Israel  had  reached 
some  kind  of  agreement  on  the  issue 
had  sharp  repercussions  inside  the  Arab 
world.  Ahmed  Shukairy,  the  Saudi 
Arabian  U.N.  delegate,  was  quoted  by 
Cairo  newspaper  Al  Gomhouria  to  the 
effect  that  President  Kennedy  is  behind 
“a  conspiracy  to  liquidate  the  Palestine 
question.” 

This  reaction  brought  a  clarification 
from  our  E>epartment  of  State  to  the 
effect  that  “since  the  Commission’s  en¬ 
deavors  have  not  as  yet  taken  precise 
form  and  since  in  any  case  the  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  with  the  parties  directly  con¬ 
cerned  as  they  may  be  assisted  by  the 
United  Nations  Commission,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  understanding  between  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  as  to 
a  sp>ecific  solution  did  not  arise.” 

Manifestly,  the  Department  of  State 
has  not  yet  crystallized  its  views  on  the 
entire  question,  and  the  discussions  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Ben- 
Gurion  were  general  in  character  and 
did  not  relate  to  any  specific  proposal. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  has,  in  fact,  invited 
the  Arab  leaders  to  offer  their  views, 
they  must  transport  themselves  back  to 


the  world  of  reality.  Arab  leaders  have 
been  talking  about  the  destruction  of 
Israel  for  the  last  13  years.  They  have 
never  receded  from  this  aggressive  po¬ 
sition.  They  have  been  inflexible  in  the 
demand  that  all  refugees  have  the  right 
to  go  back — not  to  Israel,  whose  liqui¬ 
dation  they  contemplate,  but  to  an  Arab 
Palestine.  King  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia 
has  invited  President  Nasser  of  the 
UAR  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  to 
a  meeting  in  Riyadh  later  this  month 
to  draw  up  a  unined  Arab  reply.  Much 
depends  on  its  tone.  If  the  Arabs  per¬ 
sist  in  their  refusal  to  permit  Israel  to 
live  in  peace,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
substantial  progress  can  be  made  on  the 
refugee  problem. 

The  Arab  Boycott 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Brooks 
Hays  has  assured  Rep.  Seymour  Hal- 
pern  (R-N.Y.)  “that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  facilitate  progress  towards 
a  resolution  of  the  boycott  problem  and 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  international  waterways.” 

The  letter,  dated  June  2,  is  a  stronger 
statement  than  an  earlier  letter  which 
was  criticized  because  it  went  to  some 
lengths  to  argue  that  the  boycott  was 
not  as  serious  as  represented  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  recently  adopted  by  the  New 
York  legislature  and  because  it  linked 
the  boycott  with  the  refugee  problem. 

Critics  also  charged  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  equated  practices  by  Israel  to 
protect  its  U.S.  surplus  food  cargoes 
from  seizure  with  UAR  practices  to 
penalize  those  trading  with  Israel. 

Mr.  Hays  reported  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  recently  investigated  UAR 
charters  and  these  no  longer  carry  the 
proviso  that  “wheat  must  not  be  shipped 
on  vessels  blacklisted  by  the  Egyptian 
government.” 

The  Department  has  instructed  ouri 
diplomatic  missions  to  make  clear  thel 
views  of  the  American  people  against 
boycotts  and  blockades,  as  expressed 
by  Congress,  but  the  Department  is  op¬ 
posed  to  withholding  U.S.  assistance 
and  surplus  food  sales  on  account  of 
such  practices.  It  believes  this  would 
serve  to  intensify  rather  than  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them. 
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